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THEIR ANNUAL MEETING, 

y OCTOBER 28, I8865 

IN THE 

UnItARIAN meeting-house, WORCESTER, 

IN RELATION TO 

8)f 6)8V8ctev anti S^evbtces of tjj^efv late %ihtutXz% 

CHRISTOPHER C. BALDWIN, ESQ. 



■.■• 



BY WILLIAM LINCOLN- 



^Worcester: 

»RINTED FOR THE ABIERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY^ 
BT BENRT J. HOWLAND. 

18 35. 







At a meeting; of the Cotincil of the American Antiquarian Society, held at Ani 
quarian Hall; on Wednesday evening, October 28th, 1835, 

YoUdf That the Secretary be directed to tender to William Lincoln, Es< 
the thanks of the Council for his excellent and appropriate address, delivered at the 
request, before the Society, at their annivecsory meeting on the 23d inst. in relation to tl 
character and services of the late Librarian, and request a copy for publication. 

R. NEWTON, tueg. Sec'y. 



ADDRESS. 



When the members of the Antiquarian Society last gathered in 
this house around the altar of Religion, the prayer ascended from 
the lips of the venerated servant of the Most High, for the benefactor 
and patron of our institution. The voice of one now silent in the 
grave, with the eloquent language of gratitude, portrayed the merits 
and services of him, who laid the foundation, and reared, in strength 
and beauty, the structure of our prosperity. Again we have come up 
to the temple of our faith, that spot where earth-born care may best 
repose, to acknowledge, in humility, the dispensation of Providence 
which has removed another valued associate from our circle. 

The period is short since the Librarian cheered our meetings with 
his pleasant narrative of increasing acquisitions and extending use- 
fulness. So brief is the space, we can scarcely be persuaded he will 
no more share in our labors. He still seems to us to occupy his ac- 
customed seat, waiting to greet us with cordial welcome. We still 
seem to see him in our halls, discoursing, as he was wont, before 
their portraits, of the manly worth of Winthrop, the piety of Higgin- 
son, the virtues of Endicot, the patient endurance of Rogers, the 
leamiiig of the Mathers, and the sagacity and wisdom of the Cookes, 
or illustrating to the visitor the doubtful inscription on our monu- 
ment of Spanish discovery. He stands before us, wrapt in admira- 
tion of the ancient volume, delighted with the faded manuscript, and 
seducing away our books from their private use. His words of 
mirthful jest or curious lore are still echoing to our ears. He seems 
present with as, in all the simplicity <^ his life, existing in oar recol- 
lectiooB as he did in our afiectioiis. 



Why thus lingers memory on the fleeting shadows of the past ? 
Why do we thus resist the solemn truth that presses unwelcome 
conviction on our minds ? It is because the solid virtues and gentle 
graces blended in his character, while they commanded our admira- 
tion, won our esteem. True in friendship, sincere in social inter- 
course, ardent in the discharge of duty, devoted in his attachments, 
he was endeared to us by innumerable ties. We know that he 
sleeps far away from his kindred, in the land of the stranger, but we 
endeavor to forget that he has ceased to walk with us on earth, and 
make our toils pleasures. 

Mr. Baldwin was, indeed, a remarkable person ; but remarkable, 
not so much for the splendor of genius as the milder lustre of social 
worth, for unpretending and peculiar power, disinterested exertion, 
and elevated enthusiasm. Many have been gified with higher tal- 
ent and greater intellectual force, but few have possessed so much 
that was excellent and amiable. 

We have assembled to bear public testimony to the merits of our 
departed friend, and gratefriUy to recognise his services and our ob- 
ligations. It is the appointed duty of the hour, to review the inci- 
dents of the life devoted to the promotion of our objects, to contem- 
plate the traits of character which attracted our esteem, and to esti- 
mate the extent of our indebtedness. A plain and unadorned recital 
is all it b proposed to offer you, and if the record fails to render jus- 
tice to the memory of our lost companion, the feelings of those who 
knew him will spontaneously supply the deficiency of praise. 

Christopher Columbus Baldwin, late Librarian of the Ameri- 
csh Antiquarian Society, was bom in Templeton, in the County of 
Worcester, August 1, 1800. He was third son of Eden Baldwin, an 
extensive land proprietor and valaed citizen of that town, esteemed 
for social worth and respected for intelligence and integrity. Having 
acquired the rudiments of learning in the schools of his native vil^- 
lage, he pursued the studies preparatory for admission to college with 
diligence, during the summers of three years succeeding 1816, at 
Leicester Academy, and employed the winters in the instruction of 
youth with distinguished success. The festivity of disposition, 
spreading perpetual sunshine over his path, the keen perception of 
the ridiculous, extracting amusement from the very troubles of exist- 
ence, and the perpetual flow of good humor, rendered him the favor- 
ite of his associates. The public eiLhibitions of the academic instip 



to draw away the mantle of oblivion charity has thrown over the er- 
rors of the wise and the follies of the thoughtless. But it is permit- 
ted, every where, to deplore the want of influence or skill, in gov- 
ernments assuming the responsibilities of paternal relation, to re-, 
strain their inconsiderate but generous subjects, urged on by honest 
though mistaken convictions of right, from acts of resistance to au- 
thority : to lament the consequences of the false policy, chastising 
fidelity and chivalrous feeling and rewarding cowardice and perfidy : 
to express indignation that the sui^cted should be compelled, before 
any tribunal, to criminate themselves, betray their associates, or vio- 
late the sacredness of truth : to regret that some, who have been 
among our best and worthiest citizens, should have been driven forth 
from their halls with alienated affections and painful recollections : 
and to encourage the hope^ that, if such abuses still linger in the 
venerated seats of learning, reason may apply her lenient corrective 
before the axe of reform, thundering at their gates, shall hew away 
the relics of the severities of darker ages. 

In May 1823, the connexions of Mr. Baldwin and many of his 
classmates with the University were dissolved, and on the 17th of 
June following, having chosen the profession of the law, he entered 
the ofiice of the Hon^ Levi Lincoln and the Hon. John Davis, then 
associated in business. On the retirement of the former from the 
bar, his legal studies were continued and completed Mrith the latter 
gentleman. 

While a student, his pen was busied in maintaining active episto- 
lary intercourse with a circle of correspondents constantly enlarging ; 
for, with him, the beginning of acquaintance was the commence- 
ment of friendship. He made frequent contributions to the public 
prints, often instructive, always amusing. He delighted to seize 
some grave error and laugh it out of countenance ; to hold the mir- 
ror before some absurdity, and show how ridiculous was the re- 
flected image. The narrative of excursions to mountain, lake and 
shore, and the description of a journey to the West, were commu- 
nicated in the form of letters from "the Pilgrim," the appellation 
he loved to assume. In reviewing these early compositions, we are 
struck with the air of sincerity, as much as by the lively style of re- 
mark. We seem to assume the staff with him, and wander, on foot, 
through the thick settled regions or romantic solitudes of the West. 
As we pass onward, we catch the amusing incidents by the way, ex- 
plore the villages, meditate among their grave yards, and pluck the 



grass away from the moss grown head stones to decypher the names 
of those who sleep beneath. With him, we wander around the me- 
morial mounds of ancient time, and toil with pick and shovel to 
develop the construction and ^deduce the design of the builders. 
We share the feeling with which he gathers into his scrip the 
mouldering bones, and participate the veneration with which he 
places under the pillow of his nightly rest the relics of the warrior 
or statesman of a perished nation. 

In the autumn of 1825, Mr. Baldwin became an editor and prO' 
prietor of the Worcester Magazine and Historical Journal. This 
work, issued in monthly numbers, was intended to collect and pre- 
serve facts tending to illustrate the origin, progress and condition of 
the institutions, exhibit the resources, physical, political, and social 
advantages of the County of Worcester, and present a full and ac- 
curate account of each town within its territorial limits. It was con- 
tinued during a year, forming two octavo volumes, and was then 
suspended for want of patronage. It was a humble but useful toil to 
compile the history of municipal corporations, and a humbler merit 
to be merely the architect of the materials of others. Standing, as it 
were, by the fresh earth of the new made grave, the survivor of the 
delightful labors shared with him who is gone, may testify without 
the imputation of unworthy motive, that it is no dishonor to his mem- 
ory to have aided in drawing out some of the most faithfiil of the 
memoirs of our towns which have been produced. Powerful and 
efficient volunteers enlisted, to gather from fields before unvisited, 
the rich harvest of recorded evidence and traditional lore. The 
simple and accurate annals of Northborough by the Rev. Mr. Allen, 
the minute and exact account of Lancaster by Mr. Willard, the elo- 
quent and interesting narrative of Leicester by Mr. Washburn, and 
the general view of the County by the late Mr. Goodwin, were ac- 
quisitions to the historic community of inestimable value. They el- 
evated the standard in the department of literary exertion, by their 
example of patient research and untiring diligence. And they 
perpetuated some memorials of those who here raised the massive 
cdumns of social virtue, mcH'al improv^nent and civil and religious 
liberty. 

Mr. Baldwin (umished for this periodical, the History of Temple- 
ton, many essays, biogri^^iical d^etohet, and selectionsof revolution- 
ary papers* 
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By such employments, the latent love of antiquity, existing in his 
mind, was brought into active exercise, and a passion for the things 
of old was roused and grew strong, till it absorbed all other inclina* 
tions. From this time, began a new era in his taste. His hand 
writing borrowed the appearance of black letter type. The furni- 
ture of, his room was discarded as too modem, and chairs, with the 
carved claws of another century, supplied the vacancy. The clock 
which marked the passing of well employed hours, was the fruit of 
the rude workmanship of the first artist who here attempted to com- 
bine its ingenious machinery. Over his table, decrepit with age and 
tottering on palsied limbs, hung the portrait of the antiquary, gazing 
on the corroded coin and fancying what had been the obliterated in- 
scription. He lived amid the emblems of decay and the recollec- 
tions of the past. The authorities of history grew as familiar to his 
memory as the remains which surrounded him to his vision. The 
Pilgrims themselves were scarcely better acquainted with the hardships 
of the rock bound coast and stormy climate, or the bitterer sufferings 
of the persecutions they first endured and then inflicted, than was he 
who traced their footsteps with eager curiosity. Among the amuse- 
ments of his lebure, was the preparation of copious indices to the 
Magnalia of Cotton Mather, the most voluminous of the writers, and 
the work of Hutchinson, the most philosophical of the historians of 
New England. These still remain to attest how diligently he drew 
from the fountains of knowledge. 

While the habits and feelings which wove themselves into his 
identity were acquiring firmness and consistency, Mr. Baldwin was 
admitted to {practise as an Attorney, and established himself in Wor- 
cester, m June 1826. 

The law is a jealous mistress, demanding the sacrifice of undivided 
and assiduous attention, permitting no admiration of the beauties of 
literature and no dalliance with the muse of history. Rare gifts of 
nature, extensive acquirement of industry, and felicitous combina- 
tions of circu,mstances, must unite for the success of the forensic 
advocate. ' He who would venture where the gladiators of the bar 
contend for victory, needs that hardihood of temperament, which will 
sustain him amid the rough collisions of the struggle with others and 
the severer conflict with his own irresolution and timidity. 

The attractive manners of Mr. Baldwin and the confidence of his 
integrity, gathered around him useful and devoted clients. Careless 



of pecuniary gain, desiring only the supply of daily wants, a success- 
ful business gave enough of employment and emolument to content 
his unambitious (iisposition, without plunging into the heartless 
scramble for distinction. 

It is useless now to inquire, how far he possessed capacity for it- 
taining the higher walks of the profession, and aspiring to honors he 
never coveted. There is appu'ent contradiction in the union of 
light wit and profound research, which vanishes on close examina- 
tion. The quality of wit rests on the quick and ready discrimination 
of the resemblance of ideas, and the facility of establishing correspon- 
dence or distinction before undiscovered. Legal judgment is found- 
ed on similar basis of accurate perception of differences. He who 
can delight by the brilliancy of sudden repartee, may convince by the 
acuteness of reasoning. Hence it is, that men gifted with the most 
vivid imagination have possessed the power of engaging in the mi- 
nutest detail. The noblest strains of our native poetry have risen 
from the counters of banks, and writers of the most facinating power 
have been devoted to avocations the most practical. 

For many years, and until the morning of the very day of his de- 
cease, Mr. Baldwin preserved a diary, where he entered with the 
freedom of his own thoughts, his observations of society and occur- 
rences. Too unrestrained in the expression of opinion to be trusted 
beyond the guardianship of friendship, it displays the " daily beauty 
of his life.'' His own simple words explain the reason why he would 
not if he could, have been eminent as a lawyer. 

" Feb'y. 1834. In the evenings of the first week of this month, I 
prepared the third edition of Goodwin's Town Ofiicer for the press. 
The labor is not without profit to me, for I have great occasion to be 
grateful that I am an antiquarian and not a lawyer, and to pity the 
latter. Besides, I am admonished how much mischief a man might 
be guilty of in the profession. My conscience should be easy on 
that score, for I never had any love for the law. I used it only to 
earn my bread, and that I procured with the sweat of the brow, and 
as soon as I could I left the bar." 

Without the earnest devotion and ardent zeal which can alone en* 
able its votaries to attain eminence, he maintained good standing, 
and unstained reputation. 

On the 23d of October, 1827, he was elected member of the Amer- 

2 
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labor with more fervent 2ed for the accomplishment of the poor 
purposes of ambition or avarice, than did he for the promotion of the 
interests of the society. He seemed to lose the Consciotisness of any 
separate existence, and to identify himself with its ends. His whole 
thoughts were on its prosperity. His highest gratification was the 
increase of its possessions; the severest suffering, the los»of opportii- 
nity to add to its stores. 

A primary object with him, was the completion of the perfect series^ 
of the works of American authors. There are few living writers of 
our country, who were not visited by his solicitations for copies of 
their productions, too earnest and respectful to be denied or postponed. 

A widely extended official correspondence, spread, far and favora- 
bly, the name and claims of the society, at home and abroad. The 
learned, on the continent, were addressed in relation to its objects. 
The munificent, every where, received information of the merits of the 
great charity, and occasion was afforded to the liberal to contribute 
their acceptable aid. 

A few extracts from the Diary, in which was entered the record of 
his thoughts and acts, in his own plain manner, and from Letters to 
his friends, will afford examples of his exertions and merits as an 
officer of the society. 

'' May }892. This month was employed in assorting, arranging,, 
and preparing newspapers for the binder. I have devoted since the 
first of April, twelve hours in each day to this business, and such is 
the number of papers and the ccmfusion of condition, that I have, 
thus far, made but little alteration in their appearance. Diligence, 
however, will do every thing, and I do not despair of soon putting 
them in good condition." 

'* July 4. It is one of the chief sources of my trouble, being hap- 
py enough in all other respects, that the Society cannot devote its 
funds to increase the newspapers. Since I have been here I have 
been unwearied in my pains to get good files of papers from all 
partft of the country. I have made arrangements with some forty 
or fifty individuals, from different sections of the Upited States, to 
procure for me ancient as well as modern sets, and to preserve all 
those that they have subscribed for. In this way, the collection 
muist become exceeding valuable. I suffer no traveller to visit me, 
without enlisting him in my cause, and giving him. directions how 
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to find them, and how to send them to me. Though I may fail of 
getting as many as I wish, I am sure I shall entitle myself to the grat- 
itude of future antiquarians.'' 

" October 20, 1833. During the year past, about nine hundred 
volumes have been added to the library. In this estimate, the bound 
pamphlets are included, but not enumerated singly. A great portion 
relate to our American History, and among them are many which 
are rare and curious. There is no book so poor that it may not 
sometime be called for, and no book which is wanted for any pur- 
pose, can be regarded as useless. I have adopted a broad rule, and 
am so impartial I can give no offence One day I am visited by a 
collector of ordination sermons : the next, by a collector of 4th of July 
orations : then comes a collector of Geography : another wants relig- 
ious newspapers : another wants books printed in New York before 
1700. I accommodate myself to all ; for I want every thing, and 
collect every thing, and I have more zeal than the whole of them : 
and in this way I am kept very busy. Many things 1 obtain are of 
small value, but the course adopted will be most useful to the soci- 
ety." 

" Jan'y. 10, 1834. I have proposed to myself the task of forming 
in our library a perfect collection of every book and pamphlet ever 
made in the country. The object is so desirable, that I feel, for such 
a purpose, I have an undoubted right to ask an author for a copy of 
his labors. I received, a few days ago, a complete list of all the pub- 
lications of the Rev. Dr. Emmons, of Franklin, numbering about 
seventy. I have, also, nearly a complete set of the writings of Dr. 
Jonathan May hew, and so of Dr. Gay, of Hingham, and many others. 
The venerable Matthew Carey sent me all his publications, as far as 
he could find them, bound in seven octavo volumes, and accompa- 
nied the present with what he considered a complete list of his pub- 
lications. But, in making this list, he fell into a mistake similar to 
that reported of Didymus, who read one of his own books of History 
without recognising himself as the author. Mr. Carey, in his ac- 
count of his own publications, had omitted several he had written. 
Cotton Mather's publications are three hundred and eighty two, and 
yet not more than eighty of them are in any of our public libraries. 
It is desirable every thing printed should be preserved, for we cannot 
now tell how useful it may become two centuries hence. I procure 
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every thing I can in relation to the excitements or revolutions of 
public opinion. There are champions in every cause of this nature, 
who are willing to help me, and I give them no quarter until I obtain 
all their pamphlets." 

" June 20, 1834. The happiest moments of my life are those em- 
ployed in opening packages of books presented to the library of the 
Antiquarian Society. It gives me real, unadulterated satisfaction. 
It is then, that, like Tam O'Shanter, I am, " O'er all the ills of life 
victorious." 

" Dec. 4, 1834. I received a letter from the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, informing me, that institution, in compliance with 
my request, had directed to be forwarded to our Library, seventeen 
Bibles and twenty four new testaments, in English, and various other 
European and Indian languages." 

" Dec'r 9. Better luck still. The 30th Aug. I wrote a letter to 
Obadiah Rich, Esq. American Bookseller in London, and, among 
other things, asked how our Library could be enriched with a set of 
the works published by the Record Commission. Twenty copies of 
these works, consisting of twenty four folio volumes to a set, had 
been presented to as many American Libraries, by the generous liber- 
ality of the British government. Our library was not included 
among them, and I wanted exceedingly to obtain them, and, to my 
entire delight, Mr. Rich has answered my letter, saying that C. 
Cooper, Esq. Secretary of the Record Commission, having seen my 
letter, gave orders to have our Library furnished with all the volumes 
that were not out of print, and that we shall receive above fifty of 
them. The whole set cost the British Government ^800 the set, 
which is near four thousand dollars. How very liberal this 1 

** I took so much courage upon this news, that I sat down, and 
wrote to Lord Viscount Kingsborpugh, an Irish nobleman, requests 
ing him to give our Library a copy of the great work prepared by 
Augustine Aglio, and published at his Lordship's expense, on the 
Antiquities of Mexico, comprised in seven imperial folios, and costing 
i£175, equal to about eight hundred and fifty dollars ; and being in a 
begging humor, I also wrote to the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
asking them i>r all the Bibles printed in the As^a^and lnAi^J^ Lan- 
guages." 

"FeWj. 6, 1835. When I became Librariaa, we had not half a 
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set of the United States Laws. Our set is now*complete from 1789 
to the present time. I have enquired diligently for them, and, atlast, 
have succeeded. One, who has not undertaken to fill up the gaps in a 
public library, cannot imagine how much time and patience are requir- 
ed. I have filled up the laws of our own state, so that our collection 
is now much more perfect than any other one in the country. There 
are many other departments which I am daily perfecting ; such as, the 
series of reports of Societies, &lc. I cannot describe the comfort, 
real, substantial comfort, I have in increasing our store. My con- 
victions grow stronger and stronger, that, if no calamity befalls us, 
and my health is spared, our library, in a few years, must rank 
among the most interesting in the country." 

Great care was bestowed by Mr. Baldwin on the compilation of a 
full descriptive catalogue of books. This work grew under his hands, 
until the list it contained, swelled from 0000 to 10,000 volumes. 
New accessions delayed the completion, and his own successful exer- 
tions seemed likely to render the task interminable. 

The Librarian's situation had become one of almost unalloyed 
happiness. The heavier toils of his office were fast drawing to their 
close. The society had directed the publication of the catalogue, 
without delaying beyond a fixed date for further accessions. Sur- 
rmmded by warm friends, extending his acquaintance among cele- 
brated men, conciliating personal kindness every where, increasing 
his own knowledge, becoming more and more useful, and feeling that 
his services were appreciated, there was nothing in external circum- 
stances to mar the enjoyment of his success. He was building up a 
distinguished reputation, and the period of leisure was approaching, 
when it would have been elevated by literary exertion. He had con- 
templated compiling the history of the American press, and forming 
a Bibliotheca Americana, which should exhibit a description of all 
American productions, with notices of the authors. He looked for- 
ward with confidence to the execution of undertakings, which would 
have given him strong claims on the gratitude of antiquarians. But 
he was destined to furnish another example of the frail basis of hu- 
man expectations. 

Labor, scarcely relieved by any relaxation, continued confinement, 
and the intense devotion of mind to one engrossing subject, had im^ 
paired Ui^ health, and wtts fast undermining the constitution, of the 
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Librarian. The insidious advances of disease, preying upon his 
spirits and wasting his strength, threatened by its slow but certain 
progress to terminate his usefulness. 

The great benefactor of the Society, whose name never rises on 
our recollection without awakening emotions of gratitude, had appro- 
priated funds for defraying the expenses of exploring the ancient 
works of the West. It had early been the design of Mr. Thomas, to 
take effectual measures to preserve the memory of these great land- 
n^arks of history, the giant mausolea and magnificent fortresses of 
tribes whose very names have faded in oblivion. The volume of 
Archealogia, printed at his charge, is full of interesting details of the 
arts and structures of the primeval population -of tfie continent. Yet 
much remained to be examined and delineated, before the effacing 
finger of decay should have obliterated the outlines. The hordes of 
barbarians, poured from the bosom of the North, while they revelled 
in the luxuries of Italy, spared her classic monuments. The refine- 
ment and intelligence of the present age is reckless of the heir looms 
of the past. The ploughshare sweeps over the ramparts of the revo- 
lution, and turns the sod of the battle plains of freedom. Modern 
improvement levels the circles concentering around the burial place 
of aboriginal kings, and the cities of civilization rise over the spot 
where the dust of nations had slept undisturbed in their sepulchral 
mounds for uncounted ages. 

With the view to accomplish the wise purposes of the founder, by 
investigating these most interesting relics, and in the hope that the 
life and usefulness of a valued officer might be preserved, by employ- 
ment so congenial to his taste, the Council directed the Librarian to 
proceed on a mission to the West, with instructions to procure accu- 
rate admeasurements, plans and descriptions of the works he might 
visit ; to use such exertions as the state of his health and conve- 
nience might permit, to obtain piqpers, books and materials of his- 
tory ; and to communicate with the friends and members of the in- 
stitution. 

The journal of every day, the last sad memorial of his worth, shows 
how faithfully the trust was executed while existence remained. On 
the 3d of August, 1835, he departed from Worcester, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding to the State of Ohio. Along his way, he gleaned 
epitaphs from the church yards, visited the scenes of historic recol- 
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lections, and collected generous promises of benefactions. On the 
20th of August, he set out from Wheeling, for Zanesville, in Ohio. 
The fields, covered with the relics of the past, were spread before him. 
His pen has traced on the pages of his journal, the glowing anticipa- 
tions of delight which pressed upon him in contemplation of the 
coming feast. But it was not permitted to him to gather the memo- 
rials of the dead. While approaching the village of Norwich, the 
stage was suddenly overturned, and he instantly killed. No premo^ 
nition of danger could have alarmed, no interval of agonizing appre- 
hension have embittered his last moments. The death blow fell, 
without space for the departing spirit to breathe one prayer to Him 
who gave it being. 

Such was the conclusion of his innocent and peaceful career. 
Strong impulses, like the control of destiny, seemed to have govern- 
ed his movements, and guided him to the spot where he fell. The 
shadows of impending evil, like warnings from the invisible world, 
rested on his thoughts before his departure. The last wish expressed 
to his venerable father, on his farewell visit to the home of his child- 
hood, was that he might rest on the soil of our own beloved New 
England. 

Mr. Baldwin was possessed of lively and sportive humor, oflen 
throwing brilliant flashes over his conversation. The dangerous gift of 
wit was guarded by good sense and tempered with kindness. The 
arrow was never poisoned by malice. The bitter sarcasm or cutting 
sneer could not rise from a heart so rich in good feeling. In the 
unrestrained freedom of social intercourse none were wounded by 
the mirthful raillery which assailed their peculiarities. Alive to all 
that was ridiculous in fashion or folly, the world was to him a theatre 
of amusement. He loved to draw from its scenes the comic inci- 
dents, and present to his companions graphic descriptions of pleasant 
passages in his own experience or that of others. 

The lighter accomplishments were joined with firmness of princi- 
ple and persevering industry. He was patient of labor and research 
to an extraordinary degree. An active mind was connected with a 
busy hand. Few young men had acquired wider spread or better 
reputation, and on none were higher expectations of future usefulness 
rested. 

The perennial flow of cheerflilness difliised hairiness around him. 
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Contented with any condition in which he might be placed, he de- 
duced good from the privations and cares that would have depressed 
a temperament less elastic. 

Indifferent to pecuniary considerations, and generous to the limit 
of his means, his liberality often relieved distress at the sacrifice of 
his own pleasures. Wealth can bestow freely from its superfluity, 
and many will give the money they value little, who would refuse the 
expenditure of time more precious than coin. With him, labor, 
attention, earnest personal service were frankly offered. 

His was a manly sincerity above all guile. There was a direct- 
ness and simplicity which commanded confidence. We could have 
leaned on his integrity, in our darkest hour of peril, with full assur- 
ance that the trust would never be betrayed. 

He had* acquired an immense stock of genealogical knowledge. 
From almost every person of his own name in the United States, he 
had sought, and from most obtained, the story of their families. 
The descent and connexions of his townsmen, friends, and even the 
visitants of the institution, were noted on his memoranda as fully as 
on the leaves of their own ancestral bibles. 

He had made himself master of the biography of the books com- 
mitted to his care. The devices of the early printers, the progress of 
the typographic art, the anecdotes connected with rare works and 
excentric or unfortunate authors, all the curiosities of literature, were 
stored in his memory. 

His taste led him more to the study of minute facts than to exten- 
sive views of subjects. His mind was better satisfied to reduce the 
general principle into its particular elements, than by the comparison 
and combination of individual circumstances to obtain one compre- 
hensive result. 

Few among us had examined more cautiously or dosely the evi- 
dences on which repose our hopes of the future. Few were more fa- 
miliar with the dividing points of contending sects, and few had 
more diligently examined the doctrines of Christianity, in the original 
language of their transmission, and the various versions of other 
tongues. 

It is wisely ordered that doubt should sometimes rise to darken the 
soul. But however the footsteps may wander in the mists of error, 
when we draw near the termination of life's pilgrimage, immortal 
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truth dawns on the eye of mortal reason, as the light beams on the 
traveller from the windows of his home as he approaches. There 
were periods when the clear perceptions of the realities of the better 
world were dimmed, but the eclipse was transient and had long since 
passed away. There were those, sincere and ardent in their sacred 
trusts, who confuted the arguments perverted ingenuity had raised, 
and stripped the unsound sophistries of their false vesture. Their 
precepts, like the seeds which lie dormant in the earth, in due time 
sprang up in their verdure. The companions of the Librarian can 
testify how deep was his devotion. Religious feeling had grown 
strong, and while it shrunk from display, and was careless of cere- 
monial observances, pervaded his spirit with calm and tranquil in- 
fluences. 

It is not for human wisdom to trace the mysterious workings of 
that Providence, merciful in its severest visitations. We were called 
to resign the friend we loved, with his affections unchilled, his facul- 
ties unimpaired, his virtues unstained. In the vigor of manhood, 
with the anticipations of the future bright before him, he exchanged 
time for eternity. It was the certain relief from the possible infirmi- 
ty and feebleness which follow the pressure of sickness and the waste 
of years. To the pure, the loosing of the silver chord has no ter- 
ror. It is realizing the best and highest hopes, giving for the suffer- 
ings and sorrows of earth the immortal health and infinite happiness 
of the spirit's land. His was an enviable end. It was his to perish 
in the performance of duty, as the soldier sinks on the field of his 
fame. It was his high privilege to fall, and leave no enemy behind 
who could set foot on his early grave and accuse him of wrong : to 
enjoy the most desirable of all possessions, the esteem of the wise 
and the love of the good. 

" The evergreens selected by the taste and planted by the hand of 
the late lamented Librarian," say your Committee, " are the fit sym- 
bol of the memory of that excellent ofloicer, as cherished by the many 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance, and particularly by those 
who, from ofiSicial association, intimately knew his merits and his 
worth." 
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